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pline will to all time typify the spirit in which each one of us 
should serve the community. Be it more than ever open to 
the " soldier of humanity" to fight bloodless battles against 
the manifold evils that oppress his fellow-creatures, and to 
gain triumphant victories over ignorance and wrong-doing ! 
But let us henceforth relegate actual, literal militarism and 
warfare to their resting-place in the pages of history and the 
pious memories of men, where slumber in honor so many 
other institutions and creeds, now effete, that have done 
splendid service in their day. We will embody them with 
the sum total of beneficent influences of the past to which we 
owe a deep and lasting debt. That debt we can best endeavor 
to repay by substituting new moral convictions and new moral 
forces for those we hold to be worn out. The era of science 
and industry, the regime of human providence, must rest on 
another basis than war. 

Fanny Hertz. 



AUTHORITY IN THE SPHERE OF CONDUCT 
AND INTELLECT. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in an article on " Cardinal Newman's 
Scepticism," recently published in the Nineteenth Century 
(1891, p. 188), says that the word "authority" may mean 
two different things. " Authority, when I speak as a historian 
or a man of science, is a name for evidence. Authority, as 
used by a lawyer, is a name for coercion, whether physical or 
moral." 

I propose to use the word " authority" in the sense of the 
power which, in the sphere of conduct, in the long run deter- 
mines our practice, and in the sphere of intellect in the long 
run determines our assent ; admitting, at the same time, that 
the two spheres are by no means always distinct in human 
life as we know it. 

It is not necessary for me to say a word on the importance 
of this subject, either in itself or in reference to the present 
time. Every one who observes human life at all must ac- 
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knowledge that the desire for authoritative guidance is one 
of the most universal desires which men experience and ex- 
press; and that the feeling of loyalty or devotion to the 
persons or institutions to whom, or to which, a man owes 
anything of his better life is, of all feelings, one of the noblest 
and the most commanding. This is true at all times and 
in all places, but at the present time the desire is felt to be 
especially urgent, because it is in so many cases unsatisfied. 
We live in a time of widely-diffused intellectual activity, — 
widely-diffused, I say advisedly and with emphasis, rather 
than deep or penetrating. A main consequence of this fact 
is that there are as many claimants for authority as there are 
moral and intellectual aspirations demanding it. 

The desire for authoritative guidance may be observed to 
exist in two different forms, and issue in two different results, 
according to the moral constitution of the persons anxious to 
satisfy it. In this relation, human beings may be roughly 
divided into two classes : those who are capable of forming 
convictions, and those who are not. This division does not, 
it need hardly be said, correspond with the line of mere in- 
tellectual cleavage ; it is not a division into clever people and 
stupid people. The capacity of forming convictions is a sign 
of power, but not exactly of intellectual power. On the other 
hand, great intellectual capacity, great versatility of talent, and 
manifold insight into things, need not imply any faculty of 
forming a real conviction. These gifts may serve no purpose 
but that of intensifying a sceptical tendency. 

The history of human thought and action varies as either 
of these types of mind has, at any given time, the predomi- 
nance. To the former class are due, in large measure, the 
great and sincere and constructive movements which re-awaken 
the moral forces which inspire society and social life. The 
demand of those minds for authority is answered by the 
moral passion which moves them ; the rule which they set 
up is the embodiment of their own love of truth. The latter 
class form their convictions, or what stands for their convic- 
tions, upon scepticism, and thus tend to look for and find their 
authority, or governing principle, in mere force. Nothing is 
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true, they say or think; the human intellect is impotent; 
therefore, let the majority of mankind with its traditional in- 
stitutions, its received opinions and conventions, be our deity. 
Weary of reason, or disappointed at the results of its efforts, 
they fall back for guidance on the irrational elements in life. 

It has long seemed to me that during the last quarter of a 
century we have been suffering under what I venture to call 
a disorder of this kind.* The intellectual tendency of this 
period has been towards laborious collection of facts in the 
special spheres of particular sciences, natural and historical. 
Little, if anything, however, of first-rate importance, even in 
effort and intention, has been produced in the way of compre- 
hensive thinking. John Stuart Mill is dead ; Lotze is dead ; 
Herbert Spencer is an old man, and who is to succeed him ? 
The tone of literature, where it is not merely dull or conven- 
tional or sentimental, is that of a moody pessimism, or, at best, 
a clever and impatient scepticism. The danger of a reaction 
against the true liberal spirit, by which I mean the spirit of 
free mental and moral effort, is a real one,, In the highest of 
all spheres, that of morals and religion, we are now face to 
face with a tendency to rest in half-beliefs, to decry the effort 
of real thinking as a superannuated folly, to accept traditional 
opinions as if, because traditional, they represented accom- 
plished facts ; in short, to found a system of orthodoxy and 
conservatism upon scepticism and distrust. 

Yet liberalism, or the movement in favor of mental and 
moral freedom, though not so powerfully represented in Eng- 
land as it was some thirty years ago, is no less vital in its es- 
sential characteristics. Its leading representatives at that time 
were John Stuart Mill and Thomas Carlyle. There were cer- 
tain weaknesses or limitations in the teaching of both these 
great men which have tended to impair the permanency of 
its force. Neither, so far as I know, succeeded in giving a 

* This sceptical tendency seems to have begun, in the nineteenth century, with 
Joseph de Maistre, who characteristically opens his defence of the principle of 
authority with an attack upon Locke. But it has assumed various forms, and 
is very differently represented, for instance, by de Maistre, by John Henry 
Newman, and by recent popular writers such as W. H. Mallock. 
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thoroughly satisfactory answer to the question which I am 
endeavoring to discuss. 

Mill's contribution to the movement which he represented 
seems to have been twofold, lying partly in the moral force 
and concentration of the man himself, partly in his protest 
against existing authority in those cases in which it appeared 
to him to embody injustice. His' " Essay on Liberty," pub- 
lished in 1859, is a masterly exposition of his principles. It 
is a noble protest against the tyranny of society and legisla- 
tion, but, as it stands, will seem incomplete to minds which 
require the statement of some positive principle which, what- 
ever its embodiment, is to take the place of society and legis- 
lation. 

Carlyle, who felt more strongly than Mill did where the 
weak side of contemporary liberalism lay, made a real at- 
tempt to set up a positive authority in the shape of the great 
men of history. Perhaps, if Mill had been asked the ques- 
tion, he would have answered that men ought to be content 
with the simple " love of loving-kindness," and to ask for no 
further light. This would probably have appeared to Carlyle 
an inadequate, if not a sentimental, answer. However this 
may be, there seems to be no doubt that Carlyle set himself 
seriously to inquire what had been the ruling force in human 
history, and to have found the answer in the characters and 
actions, much more the characters than the actions, of great 
men. But he executed his task in too crude and hasty a 
manner, and though, as I believe, he struck upon the right 
path, he did not succeed in satisfying his age. His action was 
too much confined to asserting the greatness of great men ; 
in what that greatness consisted, and where its permanent 
influence lay, he does not seem to me to have asked with suf- 
ficient seriousness. 

In this brief and fragmentary article I shall make no pre- 
tence of treating the subject exhaustively, or even thoroughly. 
I shall attempt only so much as is possible to one who lives 
outside the serious study of philosophy, and who can do 
nothing but record his observations on the facts of modern 
civilized society as they have presented themselves to him. 
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Starting from the point of view of liberalism; and speaking in 
complete sympathy with its principle and tendency, I would 
ask whether it is not possible, after all, for its representatives 
to take up a more positive ground than was occupied by the 
liberal philosopher of thirty years ago. I shall first ask what 
are the chief existing seals of authority recognized by mod- 
ern society in the spheres of conduct and intellect; and then 
inquire whether any common and permanent principle can be 
discovered which underlies them all. 

Roughly speaking, one may distinguish four different kinds 
of authority, which, although mutually connected, and indeed 
inseparable, in fact, suggest convenient landmarks to guide us 
in the discussion. These are (1) the authority of law, (2) the 
authority of religious bodies, (3) the authority of society or 
public opinion, (4) the authority of great men. 

Do these various authorities rest upon any permanent prin- 
ciple? If so, on what? and why is the principle permanent? 

I shall try to show, in answer, that the permanent element 
of authority, in all of them, is the moral feeling or conviction 
of the society which they affect ; that where they are imper- 
fect, or transitory, there they fall short of, or imperfectly rep- 
resent, this moral feeling ; that the authority of no one set of 
laws, of no one religious body, of no one society, of no one 
man, can be permanent ; that at any given time the only ab- 
solute authority for the individual is his conscience, or his 
free moral conviction; that where this gives an uncertain 
answer, which it seldom does, recourse must be had to the 
moral feeling of mankind ; or, failing that, to the moral feeling 
of the society to which he feels himself morally most nearly 
attached ; that the cases of conflict, so arising, are inevitable, 
owing to the fact that the moral vision of every individual 
and every society is limited ; but that the conflict is the means 
by which the moral force is asserting itself, and struggling for 
harmonious expression ; that the conflict tends to a balance 
of moral forces and an ultimate agreement. 

In all this I am obliged, for the mere sake of making way, 
to assume the liberty of using the words morality, conscience, 
and freedom, in their ordinary and popular sense ; and I shall 
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also assume the truth of a theory, which is, of course, disputed, 
that the moral sense and moral action, whatever their ultimate 
origin, are, as they now exist, sni generis, and cannot be in- 
cluded in any other class of feeling or action, such as the 
desire for pleasure in any form, or the exercise of the reason.* 

(i) The authority of law is that with which we are all most 
immediately familiar. It may be said generally that law repre- 
sents such part of social enactment and social demand as so- 
ciety allows to be carried openly into effect by physical force. 
You commit a robbery or forgery ; if detected, you are im- 
prisoned ; you wrong your wife or your husband ; the law 
takes it out of your power to wrong them further ; you com- 
mit a murder, if detected, you are hanged. The court, the 
judge, the prison, the policeman, the scaffold, represent the 
power of law. 

The spirit of liberalism has been generally adverse to the 
extension of the power of law into spheres where it is other 
than restrictive or preventive, and, on the whole, the spirit of 
liberalism may be said to have prevailed in modern states. 
Even in cases which appear to contradict this statement, in 
such cases as those of the English Factory Acts, Poor Law, 
Education Acts, Criminal Law Amendment Acts, and the like, 
enlightened legislators would probably argue that their aim 
was mainly if not entirely protective. The Factory and Vac- 
cination Acts fairly admit of being represented as protective 
of life ; the Criminal Law Amendment Act as protective of 
freedom. Legislation, such as that of which we have examples 
in the Poor Law and Compulsory Education Acts, does not, 
it is true, admit so easily of being viewed in this light ; the 
wrong persons probably regard it as a preservative against 
barbarism and against revolution. 

What is the permanent element in the authority of law ? 

* I might perhaps have used the word social for moral, but I prefer the older 
term, though the moral character of an act seems to me to consist entirely in its 
unselfishness. This is fully recognized in ordinary thought and language. An 
unselfish act is regarded as good or moral in the doer, though its consequences 
may be disastrous ; a selfish act may have excellent consequences, but no one 
calls it good or moral in the doer. 
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As regards conduct, its strength may be said generally to lie 
in its antiquity. I do not mean, of course, that a new law is 
not in many cases as binding as an old one. But I mean that 
society does not, as a rule, appeal to law — that is, to the em- 
ployment of open force — unless the social demand for the em- 
ployment of open force is, in the particular case, of long 
standing ; and that the effectiveness of the law when thus 
appealed to is in direct proportion to the length of its stand- 
ing. If a law is passed in satisfaction of a sudden or tempo- 
rary demand, it soon ceases to be effective. 

Those laws, the authority of which is most readily taken for 
granted in modern society, such laws, for instance, as secure 
the possession of private property and protect the institution 
of marriage, represent the social institutions, arrangements, 
and customs which can claim the highest antiquity. And 
they can claim the highest antiquity only because they repre- 
sent the oldest moral feeling of the community, or, in other 
words, because they are the earliest creations of the moral 
force. 

Still, confining ourselves to the sphere of conduct, we shall 
easily see that the very antiquity which gives law its strength 
may also be its weakest point. When the law is found to be 
at variance with the moral sense of the community, it will 
usually be found to be behind it. The law, for instance, has 
in times past imposed restrictions, as in the case of the exclu- 
sion of the Jews from Parliament, or the limitation of the 
right of voting for members of Parliament ; the moral sense 
of the community demands and obtains their abolition. Or 
immoral institutions or customs, institutions or customs which 
in the long run are found to be injurious to society, have been 
allowed to exist in security — the slave-trade, for instance, or 
the traffic in young girls. The moral sense of the community 
demands that the law should turn its arm against them. Or 
unjust institutions have been protected; for instance, the hus- 
band's rights over the wife's property. The moral sense of the 
community demands and obtains the abolition of these rights. 
Thus law is continually being brought abreast of moral feel- 
ing, without the support of which the constable is powerless. 
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It is then the general moral sense of society which gives to 
law its permanent authority. No prudent government will 
either try to resist a demand supported by this general moral 
sense, or force on legislation which, though in itself beneficial, 
is obviously in advance of it. 

There is little to be said upon the influence of law in the 
sphere of intellect. In civilized states there are but few in- 
stances in which the law attempts to prescribe how men are 
to think. The tendency of civilization is to allow the law to 
meddle less and less with the intellectual life of society. 

(2) At this point we pass, by an easy transition, to consider 
what elements of permanence there are in the authority of 
religious bodies. A religious body or a church is, so far as it 
can be, a theocracy. There are few, if any, churches which, 
if they had the power, would not extend their authority over 
the whole of human life. In modern times, the main differ- 
ence between the secular authority and any religious authority 
is this, that while the law only imposes restrictions on conduct, 
the religious authority claims supremacy in the intellectual 
sphere as well. It says not only "This thou shalt do, and 
this thou shalt not do," but also, " This thou shalt believe, 
and this thou shalt not believe,"— and this, from the very 
nature of the case, in the highest spheres attainable by human 
thought. 

In matters of conduct, the churches generally represent a 
higher moral standard than that of the law, and this fact is 
one of the reasons, perhaps the most solid and respectable 
reason, of the perpetual conflict between church and state- 
The contest is, in Europe, as old as Christianity ; for, outside 
of the pale of Judaism, it was in Christianity that religion 
first embodied itself as a social force. Leaving on one side 
all debatable points, we may confidently assert that the success 
of Christianity in its earlier stages was due to the fact that 
the Christians opposed an organized society, based upon 
ethical principles, to an imperfectly instructed government. 
The intellect of the Graeco-Roman world had not penetrated 
far enough to understand the necessity, or to attempt in 
practice the organization of social life. Add to this the facts 
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that the principles of political economy were not understood 
at all, that taxation was based upon wrong principles, and that 
scientific knowledge was not, to any great extent, applied to 
beneficent inventions, and it will be easily seen that the lot 
of the poor and of the slaves throughout the Roman empire 
was likely to be a hard one. The Roman aristocracy had the 
genius for deciding cases of dispute between individuals, and 
their law is one of the greatest monuments of human intel- 
lectual effort. They were masters of the machinery of organ- 
ization, and their roads united into a whole the distant parts 
of their empire. But they did not know how to improve life 
or bring it forward, and they were unequal to the problem of 
dealing with the poor and miserable. It was to these first 
that Christianity, with its binding ordinances, based upon the 
ancient and indestructible laws of the moral nature, gave new 
life and new hopes. Had its basis been any other, nothing 
could have saved it from perishing amid its errors and its dis- 
sensions. It is hardly necessary to mention any among the 
thousand instances in which religious bodies in Europe, since 
the appearance of Christianity, have used their influence in 
destroying or modifying immoral customs and institutions. 

It is the other pretension, the pretension to dictate to the 
intellect, which weakens the authority of religious bodies, and 
will, so long as it is effectively put forward, destroy the per- 
manence of that authority. A constant struggle, one of the 
most tragical of all struggles, has long gone on between the 
churches and the progressive intellect of mankind. The 
conscience — I will not limit the term by saying the intellect- 
ual conscience — of the leading men imposes on them the 
duty of practising intellectual honesty, a virtue at all times 
rare, and in a democratic society perhaps the rarest of all. 
The conscience of the religious community has been taught 
that its practice is strictly dependent on certain beliefs. Hence 
the churches are continually tending to lapse into what is 
neither more nor less than an immoral position. They find 
themselves under the necessity either of expelling from their 
midst the men who have, so far as is possible to man, attained 
the truth, or are conscientiously trying to attain it, or of carrying 
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on a hypocritical coquetry with error. Now, it is much easier 
for a society to make unavowed alterations in its theories than 
to change the form of its practice; and the religious bodies 
accordingly, in view of their corporate interest, adopt, if they 
can, the former alternative. Thus the outward coherence of 
the society is maintained ; but at what a price ! At the 
price of keeping alive the rivalries and animosities of the 
various churches, and preventing the co-operation of good 
men, as though the forces of evil could be met with a divided 
front ; at the price, also, of attempting impossible compromise, 
debauching the reason, and helping on the ruin of the thinking 
power, the noblest gift, as its exercise is the noblest preroga- 
tive of mankind. 

The religious life, to be of any value, must spring from the 
centre of a man's moral being, and absorb the whole of it. 
"Mine own with usury;" "mine own" includes the entirety 
of the loan. The religion which represents only a part of the 
man will die off, and perhaps corrupt the other part. 

The conclusion to which these considerations seem to point 
is that, in the case of these moral questions, the importance of 
which can be immediately seen and generally grasped, the au- 
thority of the church is likely to be permanent; but that in the 
sphere of speculation it will almost certainly be transitory. A 
strong and united organization may be necessary for moral as 
for political purposes ; but the wise course is to break it up 
when it has done the work for which it was called into existence. 
Even now a tendency may be observed towards a union in 
practical moral effort on the part of churches widely divided 
on points of doctrine. 

(3) The authority of society or of public opinion. In modern 
Europe this is, or is tending to be, stronger than that of law 
and of the religious bodies. Society, on the whole, supports 
the open force which is the arm of the law, and adds to it 
a more formidable power, that of public opinion. Public 
opinion is dominant from end to end of human life, from the 
region of mere fashion to that of moral action, and even of 
intellectual belief. Its force can hardly be exaggerated. Say 
of an action, " Cela ne se fait pas" (" we do not do that"), and 
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it is doomed. This tremendous engine will become stronger 
as social conditions are more equalized, and what is called 
the democratic type of government develops itself. Let us 
inquire where the authority of public opinion is permanent, 
and where it is not, or should not be. 

In the whole sphere of feeling, and of action which depends 
upon feeling, it is nearly irresistible ; I had almost said abso- 
lutely irresistible, but for the fact that great men have at all 
times been found who could dare to stand up and face it. If 
public feeling allow it, you can put a man to lingering tor- 
ture or a painful death. If public feeling forbid this, the 
man will probably be rescued by the mob, or vengeance will 
be taken upon his judges and executioners. In our own days 
we have seen that boycotting and its cruel sanctions may com- 
mand, or seems to command, the respectful admiration of 
literary men. 

The vox populi is at the same time the present dread of the 
saint and the philosopher, and their hope for the future. If 
they dare, in the interest of moral and rational progress, to 
defy it, they become heroes and martyrs ; but in the hour of 
their martyrdom, they are sustained by the knowledge that at 
some distant day the power which now seems to be their con- 
queror will bow before their prophetic insight. 

Public opinion is then the strongest available force which 
can be invoked in the cause of humanity, and of all the graces, 
charities, and sanctities of life. It is permanently powerful 
when enlisted on the moral side ; but only then. Its weak- 
ness lies in the fact that it represents not only the deep moral 
feelings of the community, but its superficial notions. Its 
dictates are nearly as imperative in the one sphere as in the 
other. It crushes the weak; it worships success, strength, 
and riches, the symbol of strength ; its golden calves are con- 
spicuous in every market-place. It affects to set up its laws 
in the higher regions of speculation, with the result that the 
great pioneers of progress are generally its enemies. It at- 
tempts to make every question a social question ; to render 
its notions fashionable, to get them represented in high places, 
and adopted by the powerful. It says to the philosopher, 
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" Think as we do ;" to the artist, " Give up your high aspira- 
tions, and paint or sing as we like." 

(4) There is, however, a power, which in the long run 
proves itself stronger even than that of public opinion, and 
which public opinion is constantly, though in vain, endeav- 
oring to crush, — that of great men, the leaders of moral feel- 
ing and intellectual activity. It is curious to observe what 
concessions it is at all times tacitly making to their direction. 
The history of religious opinion in England during the last 
thirty years affords some striking examples. English society 
as a whole professes to be Christian in the sense of orthodox 
Protestantism, but it does not like the alteration of any of its 
formulae. The influence of many leading moralists and re- 
ligious teachers has, however, done much during the last cen- 
tury to create a hatred of cruelty; and accordingly many 
religious persons dislike the damnatory clauses of the Atha- 
nasian Creed. If they do not openly revolt against them they 
say to themselves that the framers of those clauses, whatever 
they said, could not have meant it. Leading men of science, 
again, have succeeded in making public opinion uneasy on 
the subject of miracles, or at least unwilling to think about 
them. Habits of intellectual compromise have thus grown 
up with regard to this question, which are probably spreading, 
and occasionally find expression in remarkable theories ; such, 
for instance, as that the Almighty has throughout history 
taught mankind by " illusions," and that while particular 
events, which two thousand years ago were regarded as mi- 
raculous, may really have occurred, they need not be regarded 
as miraculous any longer. 

It seems at first impossible to indicate any element of per- 
manence in the influence of great men. And yet no fact in 
every-day life is commoner than devotion to some leader, than 
hero-worship of some kind or other. 

Great or leading men are always distinguished by general 
power and insight, by a force which in the mind seems analo- 
gous to physical force in the body, a force which imposes 
itself at once, the faculty of command. This superiority may 
be manifested in an exceptional group of facts, or in an ex- 
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ceptional insight into human action, the human heart, and 
human motives; or in an exceptional tenderness and power 
of sympathy ; or in all these combined. 

Difficult as the subject is, it seems possible to distinguish a 
permanent and a transitory element in the influence or author- 
ity of great men. 

The influence of a great man is permanent in direct pro- 
portion to the extent of its beneficence ; or, in other words, 
it is the more or less lasting according as it tends more or less 
to improve and consolidate society. , Frederick II. made 
Prussia a nation and a power in Europe. Napoleon Bona- 
parte, if we may believe M. Taine and others, founded the 
modern French polity ; modern Italy owes its existence to 
Cavour and Garibaldi. The private weaknesses or vices of these 
men are forgotten in the memory of their public services. 
The names of great scientific men are remembered in virtue 
of the permanent effect produced by their discoveries upon 
the life of mankind. The foibles and littlenesses of Voltaire 
we pass over, remembering his great services to the cause of 
mercy and truth. 

It may safely be said that, however unjust posterity may be 
(and unjust it very often is) to the memory of good men, the 
name of no great man will live as a centre of authority whose 
efforts have been anti-social, or in so far as they have been 
anti-social. It is not merely personal ascendency, or strong 
passions, or intellectual power which has assured the great 
men their permanent position. Their influence depends on 
the intensity of their unselfish effort, the greatness of their 
social achievement, the width of the social interests which 
their effort and achievement embraces. Hence it happens, as 
a rule, that intellectual greatness alone, even where it is not 
crippled by moral defects, obtains tardier recognition than the 
greatness of the statesman or the saint. 

The progress of knowledge, and intellectual advance in 
general, seems at first sight to be the least moral of all great 
tendencies, and hence the jealousy of them so often shown 
by society at large. But it should be remembered that every 
new piece of knowledge gained, whether positive or negative, 
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marks the starting-point of a new duty. " This is true; there- 
fore this must be believed, or this must be done : this is false; 
therefore it must be disbelieved or avoided." In no case can 
the savant or scholar escape the moral relation. Sooner or 
later it becomes his duty to proclaim the truth that is in him, 
and no one can exaggerate the danger which he may have to 
incur, or the height of moral effort which may be implied in 
encountering it. The martyr's death may be necessary, but 
it is the birth-throe of a new life for the community, who 
give him his reward in their acknowledgment that it is for 
them and for their higher humanity that he dares and 
suffers. 

Indeed, in the constitution of authority, the services of great 
men are by far the most important element. We are apt to 
think of great things as done by the consent of the masses ; 
and no doubt the momentum of this consent is of enormous 
weight. But there is seldom any permanent unanimity among 
men without a leader to embody and emphasize their aspira- 
tions. Seldom, too, does it happen that these aspirations are 
not first anticipated and expressed by a great man. The most 
fatal error which any community can commit is to crush its 
men of genius. It is in their insight and anticipations that 
the future of society lies in the germ. 

The position and authority of a great man is the absolute 
reverse of that which belongs to law and to general opinion. 
The man goes forward, and represents the future ; law, and to 
a great extent social opinion, represent the past. The man is 
in peril ; law and society are, or think themselves, safe. The 
man seems to die and to be forgotten, but lives ; law and social 
opinion seem to be alive, though they may be dead. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, four kinds of ex- 
isting authority may for the sake of convenience be distin- 
guished, but they are, in fact, organically connected. I have 
tried to argue that every kind of authority, where permanent, 
rests on a moral or a social basis, and that where it rests on 
any other foundation, it sooner or later crumbles away. It is 
not necessary in this place to attempt a complete definition of 
a moral act, or to inquire what is the origin of moral ideas. 
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One may fairly appeal to the acknowledged fact that mankind 
tends to recognize certain acts, or conditions, as absolutely 
desirable, and certain others as absolutely intolerable. The 
real aim of society, the goal of progress where progress is de- 
sired, is the development of the moral sense as the safeguard 
of humanity. It is not material prosperity, nor even freedom 
from pain. A particular movement in the history of mankind 
may appear to have material prosperity, or freedom from pain, 
as its object; but no one would admit that these are the abso- 
lute object of the general movement of human feeling. What 
men aim at in reality is not a merely negative freedom from 
restraint or from trouble, but the constitution of freedom for 
spontaneous moral action, or (in other words) for healthy 
social action. 

Where, then, at any given time, is the seat of authority in 
conduct and intellect to be found ? 

For each individual the absolute guide can, in the long run, 
be no other than his own conscience. By conscience I mean 
moral feeling. The individual conscience generally, to a great 
extent, reflects the common conscience of society; but it is, 
of course, equally true that every individual has a peculiar 
conscience of his own, that moral feeling does not exist in 
every one to the same extent, and that, consequently, there is 
never a time when a conflict is not going on, both between 
good men individually, and between different bodies of men 
in the same, society. It may be urged, on the other hand, that 
the conflict between one good man and another is due not to 
the better, but to the worse, part in each. In every man there 
is a dead and a living part, so to speak, of the moral self. 
The conflict between good men is a conflict of the worser 
elements in their being. Again, the conflict between great 
men — saints or philosophers — and society is due to the fact that 
the conscience of the saint or philosopher is far more alive 
than that of the society in which he lives, and is therefore in 
advance of it. The conflict between different bodies in the 
same society may be, and often is, in great measure a conflict 
of material interests, in which case it does not concern our 
inquiry. If it is anything better, the same may be said of it 
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as of the conflicts between good men, that it is due to imper- 
fect moral apprehension on one side or on both. 

When the individual conscience is in doubt, recourse is 
generally had to some external authority. This ought to be 
the recorded moral experience of the past, as summed up by 
the great moral pioneers of all ages and countries. It should 
be looked for, not in the laws set up by any one body of men, 
but, so far as possible, in the actual moral tradition and prac- 
tice of mankind, interpreted according to the circumstances 
of the inquirer. 

In the sphere of intellect, on the other hand, authority is 
generally to be looked for in the utterances of the living 
leaders of intellectual life ; I say the living leaders, because the 
conclusions and discoveries of the past are generally embodied 
in record and practice, and the demand for fresh light can only 
be met by the men who are actually engaged in the intellectual 
labors of the age. 

New intellectual results are more readily accepted than new 
moral results, because a change in thought may easily take 
place without any serious social displacement, while a change 
in conduct, if hastily adopted, cannot possibly do so. And, in 
any case, the final moral consummation can only be realized 
by a series of conflicts, perhaps deadly and tragical. But 
these conflicts are, after all, healthy and natural, for the odium 
morale, like the odium theologicum, is only an evidence of the 
seriousness with which the combatants realize their object. 

H. Nettleship. 



DISCUSSIONS. 



THE THEORY OF PUNISHMENT. 



In the last number of this Journal, two articles were de- 
voted to the discussion of this question : " The Theory of 
Punishment," by the Rev. Hastings Rashdall, and " The Pre- 
vention of Crime," by Dr. Tonnies, of the University of 
Kiel. Both articles may be taken as representative of the 
protest against the older or retributive theory, and of the 



